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SEEDS OF STORY FROM OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 

VIII. 


“Other Worlds than Ours.” 

“ God sends His teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of man, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole race. 

Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge — Reverence, 

Enfolds some germs of goodness and of right.” 

J. R. Lowell. 


KAMAKURA is the site of the far-famed “ Dai-Butsu,” or image 
of the great Lord Buddha, who is “the quintessence of all 
good.” Buddhism was introduced into Japan by golden-robed 
Korean and Chinese monks and nuns, in the sixth century 
A.D., when it was already 1000 years old. Its founder was 
Gautama, or Sakya Muni, “ the wise sage of the Sakyas ” (as his 
first name is considered too sacred to be spoken), a son of an 
Aryan King, who was born B.C. 653. The primitive Aryan 
religion was of a very simple character, worshipping the go o 
the firmament or Heaven-Father, the “All Father” of the Scandi- 
navians, the “ Our Father who art in Heaven ” of the New Testa- 
ment, and the powers of nature as inferior gods or deities, \\ 
were called “ devas,” or bright ones (whence the Deus 

the Greek Zeus ; compare the “ shining ones in 1 1 g 

In the Vedic hymns (the earliest sacred writings) wntten m 
Sanskrit and of unknown authorship, no men or of 

ceremonials, animal sacrifices, priests, caste is 1 on by 

self-immolation by widows. Superstitions weic shadow, 

priests, the old truths became corrupted and lost 
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their meanings mistranslated-until, little by little, the worship 
dethroned the god worshipped. The Buddha, for love of, and 
m pity for, a suffering humanity, was induced by the spirits 
in heaven to descend to earth and confront the atheistical teach- 
ings of the priests, who made ceremonial everything, ignor- 
ing Him who is purely spiritual, and to redeem it He became 
incarnate, and the son of a human mother named Maya who 
had a dream not unlike the story of the Annunciation. 

At Buddha’s birth it was recorded, among other things, that 
“ the lllness of a11 sick persons was allayed. All men began to 
speak kindly ; horses neighed, and elephants trumpeted gently. 
All flowers blossomed.” 

Grieved with the decay of true religion and morals, Sakya 
Mum renounced his kingdom, and the love of his beautiful wife 
and child, and retired into the wilderness of the Himalayas, 
spending six long years in fasting and prayer, under the guid- 
ance of the most self-denying anchorites, seeking enlightenment 
and then, having obtained it, he resolved : “ Never will I seek 
or receive private, individual salvation, never will I enter into 
private peace alone ; for ever and ever and everywhere I will live 
and strive for the universal redemption of every creature through- 
out all the worlds.” ( Tri-pi takas.) 

Lndeavouring to bring back his countrymen to the simplicity 
of the ancient Vedas, he abolished the Pantheon of Hindu 
gods, the hereditary caste of the priests, &c., and, instead of 
sacrificing animals, he inculcated an intense reverence for all 
forms of animal life ; and taught his followers of Nirvana, a 
perfect peace that follows upon the conquest of the ego (self), 
for selfishness makes men restless, feverish, miserable ; he also 
forbad the use of strong drink. 

“Nirvana ” signifies matter at rest, the perfect peace of the 
dewdrop slipping into the shining sea. 

The prayer to the Lord Buddha consists of three words, 

“ Nama Amida Butsu,” which are very full of meaning, although 
those who use them are ignorant of it ; being interpreted it is : 
Hail or Save us, I take refuge in Thee, Infinite, Eternal Being, 
Thou Light of Light.” Another Buddhist prayer is, “Adoration 
to God who sits on the Lotus throne, Amen.” Strange that 
Buddha’s cross, the Indian “Svastika,” is the only form of cross 
existing in the Christian catacombs. 

There is an exquisite tradition that Amida declined to accept 
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Buddahood unless salvation were made free to all who desired 
to be born into His kingdom, and proved their desire by calling 

upon His name ten times. ... 

It is related of Gautama that in one of his incarnations he 
was a hare, and lived in the forest with an ape, a jackal, and an 
otter, teaching them to do no harm, and to fast by giving alms 
of beans, corn, and rice. Then it occurred to him that should 
a beggar pass by he could give him nothing, for, as a hare, he 
lived on grass only; so he decided “ I must give him myself ” 
Desiring to test the hare’s sincerity, Indra, the god of the bright 
cloudless firmament, came in the form of a Brahman, and asked 
for food. The hare said joyfully to him : “ O Brahman, thou 
observest the precepts, thou painest no creature ; thou wilt not 
kill me for food. But go, collect wood, and kindle a fire, then 
I will roast myself, and thou may’st eat me.” The Brahman 
obeyed, and when the wood blazed the hare leaped into the fire. 
But “ as water quenches heat, so the flames quelled all the 
sufferings of life. Cuticle and skin, flesh and sinews, bones, 
ligaments, and heart — my whole body with all its limbs — I gave 
to the Brahman.” A beautiful truth of self sacrifice underlies 
this parable, which will compare well with St. Paul’s teaching 
about presenting our bodies as a “ living sacrifice.” Do you 
recollect the child’s definition of a parable? An earthly story 
with a heavenly meaning, .” Think of this when you read 
“ heathen fables,” and try to discover the hidden truth, even 
when it wears a grotesque mask ; remember, too, that stories 
which sound grotesque to English ears do not to the Oriental 
peoples for whom they were written, and that their sacred 
writings are dear to them as the Heavenly Message. The 
legend continues that Indra was so pleased with the offering 
that as a memorial he painted the figure of the hare upon the 
surface of the moon, and ever after the peoples of India, China, 
and Japan have seen this hare when they looked up to the moon. 
I question whether our own nursery-tale about the Man in the 
Moon, who, for picking up sticks on Sunday, was “ sent up there 
to spend an eternal Moonday” has such an edifying origin ? 

Some of Buddiia’s Incarnations. 

t ^ hen thou wert a King, and a subject insolently said to thee : 
These lands and cities give them to men ! ’ 
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Thou wert rejoiced and not troubled. 

Once, when thou wert a virtuous Rishi, and a cruel King 
In anger hacked off thy limbs-in thy death a-ony 
Milk flowed from thy feet and thy hands. 

******* 

When thou wert the King of Antelopes 

Did’st thou not save thine enemy, the hunter, from a torrent > 
Unce, when thou wert a she-bear, 

Thou did st save a man from a torrent swollen with snow • 

Ihou did’st feed him on roots and fruits until he grew strong • 

nd when he went away, and brought back men to kill thee 
I hou forgavest him.” 

In all Buddha’s five hundred and fifty incarnations he suffered 
and sacrificed himself for the good of suffering creation, and to 
give perfection to all the different species of plants, animals and 
men. Gautama taught that five veils hid the pure spiritual 
Brahma from human eyes-Lust, Malice, Sloth, Idleness, Pride 
Self-righteousness, Unbelief and Doubt. 

T. he teaching and faith of Buddhism spread over the entire 
East, and its followers are numbered by 470,000,000 of devout 
worshippers throughout Asia— that is, one-third of the human 
race, amongst whom the character of the Japanese has been 
entirely moulded by his beneficent doctrines. Gautama has 
been, therefore, rightly named the “ Light of Asia,” and may 
be reckoned, with Zoroaster and Confucius, among “ the pro- 
phets by whom in sundry times and in divers manners God,” 
the Heavenly Father, has spoken to the hearts of the children 
of men ” (compare Hebrews i. 1), before “ He spake in these last 
days by His Son; ” (cf Mark xii. 1-8). 

In the year 216 B.c. the first Buddhist missionaries to China 
were thrown into prison. Lefang and seventeen others continued 
chanting their hymns of praise, when suddenly a brilliant light 
illuminated the cell, and a deity bright as gold, and with a 
shining halo round his head, appeared, and with his sceptre 
shivered the prison walls to atoms. The Chinese Emperor was 
alarmed, and repented. 

At the entrance to Kotoku, in the Monastery of Kamakura, 
is this inscription : 

“ Stranger , whosoever thou art, and whatsoever be thy creed, 
when thou enterest this sanctuary, remember thou treadest upon 
the ground hallowed by the worship of ages. 
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“This is the temple of Buddha and the gate of the Eternal, 
and should therefore be entered with reverence.” 

A further request is made not to catch or torment any living 
creature within the precincts. 

Advancing a few steps, the colossal bronze image of Amida 
Buddha meets the eye, arresting one with a deep feeling of awe 
and reverence. There, enthroned on the lotus throne, sits Amida 
the Buddhist ideal of boundless light, diffusing light and beauty 
and goodness (compare “In Him is no darkness at all ”). The 

immense silver spot on his forehead indicates a sixth sense 

immeasurable wisdom. With eyes of purest gold he contem- 
plates the world; a smile of peace ineffable illuminates his 
countenance ; it seems as though the secret of rest lies within 
his heart. The majesty of its serene calm repose is indescribable 
— a picture of the victory of things eternal over things temporal. 
The height of the figure is 49 £ feet, and its circumference 97 feet. 
Within it is a small temple. One can only gaze in silence, and 
marvel at the mind which a thousand years ago conceived such 
a thought of the Eternal and embodied it. The head is crowned 
with snails — 840 snails. Tradition says that, absorbed in spiritual 
communion, the Buddha was unconscious of the burning rays of 
the Indian sun ; and, in love for him to whom all living things 
were dear and sacred, these snails crawled up and formed a 
shelter for his head of their own bodies. You may always tell 
an image of Amida Buddha by this snail helmet and his entwined 
thumbs, the large triple halo surrounding his back. 

Do you remember Coleridge’s lines ? 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 

In India images are often seen of Buddha with the deadly 
snake, cobra de capello, spreading its hood over his head to 
shelter him from a raging storm — illustrating the same thought. 
One is reminded of a Syrian legend told of Our Lord, Who, w ten 
every one was abusing a poor dead mongrel dog, the outcast 
Eastern cities, turned round, and said, with a smile : But w *a 

beautiful teeth it has!” and of the stories of Hiawatha, ra 
of Assissi, and Charles Darwin, with their tender love or 

creation. . bbits, 

Buddhist temples are surrounded with pigeons, puppies, ra 
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Xred y a„' Vh ' C f h 3 r fter prayer the faithful fed; and it is alsoT^ 
dered an act of piety to liberate the little caged birds and 

caSL Ti aSSh ° PPCrS Wh ' Ch Japanese children are fond of 

priyt/'iastc t ,S apre “ y St0ry0f Xavier and ,helittlf Mantis or 
to chan, r*' Struck ? y ,ts attitude, Xavier commanded it 
chant its Prayer as well as act it, and the insect obeyed 

^ u ie W r ”°r l th ° Ught ° f thG WOrshi P offered by Nature 
f rCat0r embodied ^ the “ Benedicite ” which is ascribed 

^ PaSSCd N “- 
Dai-Butsu means the Great Buddha. I don’t think I told 

caked U Da^°Ni Very * r° In aI1 official documents Japan was 

wltern ‘ H PPO R _ m 6 ^ but sinCe her contact with 

Vestern nations her ideas of her own self-importance have been 

modified, and the “ Dai ” is no longer put. 

Still it is beautiful to observe the intense love the Japanese 

have for them End. “What do you think of my country ? ” is 

enrh f f IT fifSt qUestions t0 a traveller, and they are 

anted by any expressions of appreciation. If one asks the 

name of anything, “ O that is Japanese!” and the Emperor’s 
ast words to young men leaving Japan to learn European know- 
ledge are, Mind you bring no discredit on your country.” 

Near to Dai-Butsu is a temple— (there is no temple over Dai- 
utsu, but a small temple within it. Does not this point dimly 
to Ivevelatmns ; “I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God 
A mighty and the Lamb are the temple thereof”)— containing a 
gilt statue, hewn out of one block of camphor-wood thirty-five 
eet high, of Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, the mother of 
comfort and consolation, who listens to the prayers of the un- 
happy. “ She has forty hands, a thousand arms, a heart full of 
pity, and a thousand ways with which to help her people.” A 
little boy once asked me : “ Who was the first mother ? Not 
Eve, I don’t mean, but the mother of us all, the Heavenly 
Mother. It is the same instinct doubtless which prompts 
devotion to the mother of Our Lord that leads the Japanese to 
worship Kwannon. 

The Hindus call Kwannon Avalokitesvara, the “ocean of 
pity, or the Lord who looks down with pity on all men.” In 
China she is worshipped (specially by sailors) as Kwansheyin,* 

The Chinese Kwansheyin is older than Buddhism : she is the Universal 
Mother.” 
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in Japan as K wan non, “one who looks down on the sounds of 

the world, and listens to the voices of men ” 

In the wayside lanes we passed little flower-decked shrines, 
hung with rice sandals, which are votive offerings to the wind 
god from those who desire to become good walkers. 

Not far away is a Sinto temple to the war-god Hachiman, the 
son of the great warrior — Empress Jingo. We obtained a small 
scimitar-charm prayer as a memento : he is the divinity to 
whom soldiers pray. In the courtyard grows a magnificent 
golden-leaved Icho tree, over a thousand years old. 

We were shown the sacred Arks which on festivals carry the 
images — strange the connection between Noah’s ship, the Ark of 
the Covenant, and these ! 

From here we drove round by Enoshima, a lovely island, 
said to have arisen mysteriously from the sea one night (possibly 
through volcanic action). The road wound through highly 
cultivated garden-like farms. Japanese rakes are as curious as 
the spades, made with sixteen prongs of split bamboo curled 
under at the points. The entire fronts of the houses being open 
the passer-by can see all the household operations. The 
hibachi, the tea-pot, and the pretty tube-pipe are never absent 
from the scene ; they lie close beside the labourers in field or 
shop. There is usually a diminutive two feet screen behind 
which they sit. 

Bread is unknown among the native population, and indeed 
there is no word for it in the language, but a curious survival 
from Portuguese days in the use of “ pan ” for bread (when eaten 
by Europeans), “ Kasterra, ” for “ Castille or sponge cake.” 
Millet, wheat, barley, “ mush ” or porridge, take its place, and 
vermicelli or maccaroni. These are considered inferior to rice 
and only suited to the poor. Rice in some districts is such an 
expensive luxury, that if an invalid is obliged to have rice it is 
thought a very bad sign of the hopelessness of his case. 

But tea (the delicate fragrant leaves of the box-leaved plant 
with the myrtle flower) is within the means of every one, and 
enjoyed in fairy-like sips at all hours. 

The Origin of Tea 

An Indian saint, so runs the tale, worn out by his vigils, was 
overpowered by sleep, and when he awoke he was so annoyec 
with his lazy eyelids that he cut them off and threw them on 
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the ground, where they were transformed into a shrub, and the 
leaves thereof when infused produced “ Tea,” the comfort and 
refreshment during twelve centuries of all succeeding night- 
watchers. 

Itinerant pedlars are met carrying their goods in long deep 
baskets attached to bamboo poles or yokes, or in high sets of 
drawers, shadowed by an umbrella in the centre. Then come 
pilgrims from buji, a man and wife, with their pilgrim scrip and 
staff, water-gourd and finely-fringed mat slung across the 
shoulders ; the man wears a large inverted sugar-loaf hat to 
protect him from the sun— apparently the wife needs none. 
They have been to worship the rising sun at the top of 

Fujiyama, bujisan, the “peerless deathless fire-mountain,” 
which rising in lovely purity 14,000 feet from the dead level of 
the rice plains, can be seen from a great distance towering to 
the sky, and lifting up its virgin head in ethereal loveliness 
above the clouds. There is such a beauty “ not of earth ” about 
Tuji that one is not surprised that the colour of its pilgrimage 
dress is white. 

A certain extravagant Mikado in ancient times longing in 
vain for a sight of the snow-clad Fuji from his summer palace 
at Kyoto, ordered a mountain to be covered with white silk to 
give it a cool appearance ! The goddess who lives on Mount 
Fuji has a very long name, “ Ko-no-Ha-na-Saku-ya-Hime ” — 
i.e., “the princess who makes the blossoms of the trees to 
flower” (another title for the sun, who in Japan, as in the Norse 
Edda, is a goddess. In ancient Egypt the sun-god delighted in 
flowers). 

Near Nikko we saw a smoking volcano called Bandai-San ; 
tradition says that devils inhabit it and cause terrible convul- 
sions. In 1888 the whole side of the mountain was blown out. 
The Japanese believe that earthquakes are caused by an 
enormous fish who wriggles about when he wakes up. This 
reminds one of the Shetlanders’ theory of the tides being caused 
by a huge sea monster who lies curled round the Pole, and 
draws in and lets out his breath in this fashion every six hours. 


